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auto sagacity to conclude that it would be in vain to 
§ for" expect abject submission from enlightened men who 
ho clin | ‘bad discovered that = 

« The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
banda dl The man’s the gold, for all that.” 
oxefieving One excellent result of the rapid progress in edu- 
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cation, amongst the humbler classes of society, will 
be the necessity it must impose upon the middle or 
upper classes to make corresponding advances, unless 
they would be distanced in the march of intellect ;— 
which they will naturally wish to avoid, as “know- 
ledge is power.” Mr. Brougham, in his valuable 
pamphlet on the subject of popular education, a}lud- 
ing to this necessity for exertion on the part of the 
middie and upper classes, said something, if we re- 
collect well, about the humbler classes treading on 
their heels, if they did not bestir themselves. When 
we met with the remark, we were reminded of a 
passage of our inimitable Shakspeare, who knew 
every thing better than any man who ever “ lived in 
the tide of time.’” The passage to which we have 
assimilated Mr. Brougham’s remark occurs in the 
scene between Hamlet and the grave-digger. After 
some verbal sparring, the Prince of Denmark, turn- 
ing to his friend Horatio, exclaims, 

* How absolute the knave is! We must speak by the 
card, et equivoeation will undo us. By the Lord, Hora- 
tio, these three years I have taken note of it; the age ia 
gtown so picked (sharp) that the .toe of the peasant 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, that he galls his 
kibe.” /chilblains ) 

Amongst the idle fears which haunt the minds of 


contented, and less manageable, in the degree that 


would decline in the precise ratio in which that of the , 
working classes increased. He would have sufficient 


any French passage we introduce into the Kaleidoscope, we 
anita shall here give the substance of our quotation :—* Thinkest 
the opponents to popular education is the apprehen- | thou that it is likely that we ought to wish to see those 
sion, that the people will become refractory, dis- | animals endowed with reason who quietly submit to our 
yoke? Thinkest thou that it would be to our advantage 
information ig diffused amongst them. Nothing can aS horuseany & bartele cow aie pador) L Gases 


be a severer censure passed upon any government 
than to say that well-educated people would be 
worse subjects and members of society than an un- 
It is one object of education to 


Reasoning and experience, theory and practice, , teach men their relative duties towards each other ; 
long sincé have thoroughly convinced us that there and a well-informed man knows that where there is 
is an intimate connexion between intellectual and no law there is no liberty. The President of a large 
moral improvement, and that education renders men assemblage of well-educated and well-bred persons 

has no trouble in keeping order. The company, 
| aware of the necessity and utility of having some 

The objections raised by the weak and timid against one to take the chair, treat him with deference and 
every project for the general diffusion of knowledge | respect ; hut the President of a society, consisting of 

;}Men rude and uneducated, has a very difficult task 
to preserve order; and for the same reason un- 
educated men, will be worse subjects than their in- 


informed populace. 





| tellectual superiors. 
The wish to keep men ignorant has always pre- 
| vailed in despotic countries, where the mass of the 
| people are regarded as mere beasts of burden,—who, 
if they were taught to reason, would become re- 
fractory and turbulent. Some French author puts 
the following question into the mouth of a despot : 
** Crois-tu que nous dissions desirer de l’ésprit et de 
Vintelligence aux animaux, qui supportent notre joug ? 
Penses-tu qu'il nous fit avantageux que les chameaux et 
leg élephans (doues d’une force si prodigieuse, et si utiles 
a nos besoins et a nos plaisirs) sussent réfléchir et raison- 
ner ?”"* ; : 
M. Dupin, in the valuable document we are about 
to lay before our readers, has supplied us with a most 
triumphant and unanswerable proof of the connexion 
which subsists between intellectual and moral im- 
provement; and has further shown that the best 
informed classes of the commuuity are the most 
profitable to the state. M. Dupin well merits the 
gratitude of his countrymen, of the world at large, and 
of posterity, for the practical argument he has fur- 
nished in favour of the reneral dissemination of 
knowledge. oe 


Selections from the Speech of M. Charles Dupin, on the 
Effects of Popular Instruction on the Prosperity of 
France, delivered on the opening of the Normal Course 
of Geometry and Mechanics at the Conservatory of 
Arts and Trades in Paris, Nov. 29, 1826. 


“TI have divided France into two portions, the 
Northern, consisting of thirty-two departments, con- 
taining thirteen :nillions of inhabitants; and the 
Southern, fifty-four departments, with eighteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants. The thirteen millions of the 
North send 740,846 pupils to school; the eighteen 





* As we have ofter been requested to affix a translation of 


means of forming a oe nen 
annually bestows of all the 


prizes, and accessits. 
printed the names of the pupils rewarded, and the 
places of their birth. 
all the pupils born in Paris, so as not to give an un. 


millions of the South send 375,931. Hence it appears, 
that out of each million of inhabitants, the North of 
France sends 56,988 children to school, and the 
South 20,885. So that primary instruction is three 
times more extended in the North than in the South. 
“T shall now proceed to show some remarkable 
consequences which result from this disproportion. 
“In the North of France, notwithstanding the 
rigour of the climate, which entirely prevents the 
cultivation of olives, capers, oranges and lemons, and 
scarcely allows the growth of Indian corn and the 
mulberry-tree in some of the departments; which 
deprives Normandy, Picardy, Artois, French Flanders, 
and Ardennes of the culture of the vine; notwith- 
standing this absence of natural riches, the mass of 
the people in the North, having more instruction, 
activity, and industry, obtain from the soil a revenue 
sufficient to pay 127,634,765 francs land-tax on 
18,692,191 hectares ;* whilst the fifty-four de 
ments of the South only pay 125,412,969 francs u 
tax on a superfices of 34,841,235 hectares. 
“ Thus, for each million of hectares, the publie 
treasury receives from 
‘* Enlightened France......6,820,000 fr. land-tax. 
** Unenlightened France...3,599,700 ditto. 
. 1p copeconite, of the Lym revenues furnished 
he enlightene of .France. is particular) 
Pant». in the tax mp odimng which is caloulated 
on the same scale throughout the kingdom. 
thirty two departments of the North pay into the 
public treasury for licences 15,274,456 franes; and 
the fifty-four departments of the 
9,623,733 francs. So that, owing to the sa 
industry produced by a wider _ = of know. . 
a million of Frenchmen in the North bring into 
public treasury for licences, 1,174,958 francs; 
a million of Frenchmen in the South pay only 
534,654 francs for licences. 
“If we sum up these taxes, it will appear that a 
million of hectares pay as follows, 
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In the North. In the South, 
** Land-tax, 6,820,000 8,599,700 
** Licences, 817,000 226,216 
rT 
7,687,000 3,874,916 


That is to say, a million of hectares in the North pa 

exactly twice as much as a million ef hectares in the 
South. Now, the North of France sends 740,846 
children to school, and the South 375,931, or about 
half as man 


as the North. 
“ We will now endeavour to point aut certain in- 


dications of the relative progress of the arts in these 
two great divisions of Frane:. 
list ie from July 1, 1791, to July 1, 1825, and 
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“ The Colleges of Paris have afforded me another 
The Universit 
Colleges of Paris an 
fersailles an immense number of prizes, second 
In the University Almanach are 
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© An hectare is a superficial measure, contalaing 100 area. 








be more groundless than such alarm; nor can there refect and to reason?” 
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due advantage to the Northern Departments. I then | With Heaven make up thy reckoning quickly, Bailiff; 
reckoned separately—1. All the pupils from the thirty- | Thou must away—thine hour is well nigh run. 


one departments of the North, leaving out the Seine 
—2. All the pupils from the fifty-four departments of 
the South; and the following was the striking result : 
** Pupils rewarded from the 31 Northern Departments 107 
** Pupi's rewarded from the 54 Southern Departments 36 

“ But another fact has appeared to me still more 
remarkable. Th: 143 rewards consisted of 37 prizes 
and 106 acccssits; now of the 37 prizes granted by 





the University to the children from the departments, 
33 were obtained by children from the North, and 4 | 
by the children from the South. 

“ The Polytechnic School, which is noted for the 
equity of its regulations, requires that the pupils who 
offer themselves from all parts of France, as candi- 
dates for admission, should have already acquired a 
considerable stock of mathematical and literary in- 
formation. I have examined the lists of pupils ad- 
miited during thirteeen consecutive years, and have 
found, that of 1933 pupils admitted, 1233 were sent 
from the thirty-two departments of the North, and 
700 from the fifty-four de spartments of the South. 

“The Academy of Sciences, which, it is universally 
acknowledged, chooses its members with impartiality 
from the learned throughout the kingdom, offers a 
result sti]l more favourable to the North. Of the 65 
members composing the Academy, 48 are from the 
thirty-two Northern Departments, and 17 only from 
the fifty-four Southern Departments. 

“T have reserved, as a last mode of comparison, 
the rewards granted by Government at the periodic 
exhibitions of the products of national industry. At 
the exhibition of 1819 the rewards were in the follow 


ing proportions : 
** 32 Northern Departments. 54 Southern Departments. 
** Gold medals........ 63 26 
** Silver medals...... 136 45 
** Bronze medals ... 94 36 
293 107 


The exhibition of 18&3 presented results not less 
striking. 

“Thus, in whatever point of view we regard the 
two portions of France, whether with respect to their 
pr mpeeg or their commerce ; at whatever = 
of life we observe the population of the North and 
that of the South—in tender infancy, at college, at 
the Polytechnic School, at the Academy of Sciences, 
in the invention of improvements in the arts, and in 
the national rewards bestowed on industry, every 
where we find an analagous, and almost always a 
proportionate difference. 'To men capable of compa- 
ring effects with causes, this constant uniformity of 
results, this pervading superiority in favour of that 
part of the kingdom where instruction has been the 
most spread, will demonstrate clearly the advantage 
of this instruction in promoting trade, arts, and 
sciences, as well as private and public opulence.” 
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~The Drama. | 





WILLIAM TELL, 
A DRAMA. 
Translated from the German of Frederick Schiller. 
LONDON: PRINTED 1825, 


(Continued from our last.) 





ACT IV.—SCENE ITI. 
4 holiow way near Kussnacht, over which travellers are 
passing — he whole scene is surrounded by rocks, one 
Z a ds seen jutting forwards, und covered with 
shes. 


Enter TEL with his cross-bow. 
TELL, 


Through this deep narrow passaxe must he come, 
There 8 no other way to Kussnacht.—Here 
1 do it! The opportunity is lucky 


Yon elder-brushwood forms a shady covert, 
Whence the avenging arrow weil may reach him: 
Phe narrow way must hinder al] purs iit. 





J liv’d quiet and innocent. My bow 

Was never bent, save ‘gainet the animals 
That roam the waste: my thoughts were free from murder. 
Out of my peace hast thou affrighted me, 

And into poisonous gall the milk hast chang’d 
Of pious thoughtfulness. To monstrous deeds 
Hast thou accustom’d me; and he who could 
At a beloved child take steady aim, 

Will scarcely miss the bosom of his foe. 

The innocent children, the defenceless ones, 
The good and faithful wife, must I protect 


| Against thy fury, Bailiff. When the bow 


I rais’d, and drew the string with trembling hand ; 
When thou with devilish joy didst urge me on 

To aim the murderous weapon at my child, 

And I with earnest supplication strove 

To win thee from thy purpose—and thou would’st not ; 
Then did I swear within my bursting heart 

A fearful oath, and heard by none save God, 
When the next arrow part my bow, 

Its mark should be thy heart. When then I swore 
In the deep anguish of that horrible moment, 

It is a sacred debt, and I will pay it. 

Thou art my liege-lord, and my Emperor's servant, 
But never would the Emperor have permitted 
Himself, what thou—He sent thee to this land 

To deal out justice—harsh—for he loves us not, 
But not to indulge, unpunished, each bad wish, 
Each guilty impulse of a cruel heart. 

There lives a God to punish and avenge ! 

Come thou, then, forth, bringer of bitter sorrows, 
My dearest jewel now, toy greatest treasure ! 

An object will I give thee, which till now 

Was never pierc’d by pity’s gentle prayer, 


“| But shall not stand ’gainst thee. And oh! do thou, 


My trusty bow-string, who so oft before 
Has serv'd me truly in the games of skill, 
Do not forsake me in this fearful earnest ! 
Hold but now fast, my trusty cord, who oft 
Hast wing'd the bitter arrow to its mark. 
For if this parts all powerless from my hand, 
I have no second to send after it. 
{ Travellers go over the stage. 
Here on this bench of stone I sit me down, 
Hewn to afford the wearied traveller 
A short repose ; for here there is no home. 
Fach presses forward, hurrying on his way, 
A passing glance of strange inquiry casts 
On each he meets, but asks not of his woes. 
Here the merchant, pondering on his cares, 
The light-accoutred pilgrim, pious monk, 
The gloomy robber, and the cheerful player, 
The carrier wit) his heavy-laden horse, 
Who comes from distant lands; for every way 
J.eads to the ends of earth. They all go forth, 
Each on his separate errand :—mine is murder ! 
[He sits down. 
Once, when your father left his cot, dear children, 
It was a joy to see him home return; : 
For ne'er did he forget to bring you something. 
Perchance, a lovely Alpine flower, percliance, 
A rarer-bird, or curious ammon's-horn, 
Such as the wanderer finds upon the mountains. 
—But now he goes on different sport intent, 
On the wild way he sits with murderous thoughts, 
And watches for the life-biood of his foe. 
And yet, even now, on you he thinks, dear children, 
Even now—and ‘tis your holy innocence 
From the fell tyrant’s hes et to protect, 
That now he stands, and bends the bow for murder. 
| He risce. 
I watch for noble game !—Why, the poor hunter 
Would never hesitate, for whole days long, 
To strive with winter's stern severity, 
From rock to rock to make the daring spring, 
To climb the glassy walls of solid ice, 
To which he glues himself with his own blood, 
And all to inenare a poor ignoble chamois ! 
I seek a costlier prize to win—bis heart, 
The deadly enemy’s, who would destroy me. 
[ Lively music is heard approaching from a distance. 
Handled have I my whole life long the bow, 
And made familiar every rule of art ; 
Oft have I fix'’d my arrow in the black, 
And many a lovely prize have homeward borne, 
Won in the games of skill:—but here to-day 
Will I achieve my master shot ; myself 
Prove the best archer ia the mountains round. 





A bridal train passes over the stage and along the road, 
TELL stands leaning on his bow observing it. Stvss 
leaves the procession and joins him. 


STUSSI. 
The convent-farmer "tis from Morlischachen, 
Whose wedding yonder. He is rich, 


And full ten herds he pastures on the Alps. 

His wife he now brings home from Imisee : 

Brave doings shall we have to knight at Kussnacht ! 

Come with us! every honest man’s invited, 

TELL. 

A gloomy guest suits not the marriage feast. 
STUSSI. 

If care oppress thee, fling it briskly off. 

Take what presents itself: the times are heavy, 

And, therefore, lightly seize the passing joy. 

Here is a bridal, yonder is a buri 


TELL, 

And often one comes hard upon the other. 
STUSSI. 

So goes the world! Well, every where is found 
Unhappiness enough. The land of Glaris - 
Is now in great amaze; and, of the Glarnisch, 
They say that a whole side ts faflen in. 

TLLL. 
What! do the mountains totter ?—Op the earth 
Is nothing firm ! 


STUSSI. 
Elsewhere strange things have happened. 
I spoke with one who came Baden hither. 
A knight was spurring to the Emperor’s court, 
When on the road he met a swarm of hornets, 


Which feli upon his horse, and stung it so, ' 


That, mad with pain, it downward dropped, and died,’ - 
And he before the King on foot arrived. 
TELL. 
Even to the weak is given a sting. ; 
Enter ARMGART with several children, and places hevsf 
. at the entrance of the pass. ; 
STUSSI. 
Men think 
It bodes some dire disaster to the land, 
Some heavy deed ’yainst nature. 


TELL. 
Every day 
Brings forth such deeds—they.need no prodigies, : 
, STUSSI. 
Yes, well for him, who tills his field ia e, 
And dwells at home securely with hig friends ! 


TELL. 
Yet cannot the most pious live fn peace, 
If wicked neighbours seek to hinder it. 
[He keeps looking anxiously up the pas 
STUSSI. 
Farewell !- You wait for some one here! 
TELL. 
I de. 
STUSSI. ; 
A happy meeting with your family ! 
From Uri are you not? Our gracirus lord, 
The Bailiff, is expested thence to-day. 
TRAVELLER, 
The Bajliff here to-day expect no longer : 
The waters with the heavy rains are out, 
And all the bridges broke down by the torrents. 


ABMGART. 
The Bailiff comes not ? 
STUSSI. 
Would you ought with him ? 
ARMGART, 
Indeed I would ! 
STUSSI. 


Then wherefore place yourself 
Right in his passage, in this narrow way ? 
ARMGABT. 
Here he cannot avoid me! He must hear me! 
Entcr FRIESSHARDT hastily. 
FRIESSHARDT. 
Clear the road there! Our gracious lord the Bailiff 
Rides hard upon my heels. 
" [TELL goes onl 
ARMGART (quickly. 
The Bailiff comes ! 
{GesteRr and Rupotrn DER Hanras appear 
horseback towards the head of the pass. 
sTUSSI (to Fricsshardt,) 
How came you thro’ the waters, when the stream 
Has swept away the bridges? 
FRIESSHARDT. 
With the lake 
Have we fought, friend, and fear no mountain torrent. 
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STUSSI. 
What ! in the storm were you on board the ship? . 
FRIESSHARDT. 
Indeed we were! I shall not soon forget it. 
STUSSI. 
Oh! let us hear— 
FRIESSHARDT. 
I cannot! I must on, 
To announce the Bailiff’s coming at the castle. 
[Goes on. 
STUSSI. 
Had honest people been on board the veseel, 
Down had she gone with nf yg soul ; 
But fire nor water touches s as these ! 
| Looking round him. 
Where is the hunter gone with whom I spoke ? 
Enter GESLER and RUDOLPH DER HARRAS. 
GESLER. 
Sey what you will, I am the Emperor's servant, 
And my first care must be to do his pleasure. 
He sent me not into this land, the people 
To flatter and caress : ience 
Is what he looks for ; and the struggle is, 
Whether the boors be master here or we. 
ARMGART. 
Now isthe moment! Now will I prefer it! 
[Approaches timidly. 
GESLER. 


Neither did I the hat set up at Altorf 
For idle sport, to try the people’s hearts. 
These have I known long since. I set it up, 
That they might learn to bow their stubborn necks, 
Which they have borne too sey in their way 
An inconvenient obstacle have planted, 
Which they must pass, and when it meets their eyes, 
Recal to mind their lord, whom they forget. 
RUDOLPH. 
Yet do the people certain rights possess— 
GESLER. 
Which ’tis no time to weigh. Important measures 
Are now in action. The Imperial House 
Would stretch its power and influence. What the father 
Has gloriously begun, the son would finish. 
This little people is our <a 
And must—this way or that—be flung aside. 
(throwi her reif befor him. ) 
rowing herse! c 
Show pity on me, Sir! Oh! mercy! mercy ! 
GESLER. 
What makes you on the public road obstruct 
My passsage ?—Back ! 
ARMGART. 
My husband lies in prison, 
My wretched orphans cry for bread.—Have pity, 
Dread Sir, on our great inisery. 
RUDOLPH. 


Who are you? 
Who is your husband ? 
ABMGART. 
iiiiCiitimaas 
0 upon the » and creps, 
7 the v rink of the abyss, 
je unown’ that tufts its cr: walls, 
Where scarce the cattle dare to trust themselves. 
RUDOLPH (to the Bailiff.) 
By heavens! a sad and pitiable life! 
1 do beseech you set the poor man free. 
Whate'er bas been his crime, this dreadful trade 
Is surely, Sir, quite punishment enough. 
[ To the woman. 
You will have justice done you. To the castle 
With your petition! This is nut the place. 
; -  ARMGART. 
No! from this spot I move not, till the Bailiff 
Has promis’d me my husband to restore. 
Already now six months he lies in prison, 
And waits the sentence of the judge in vain. 
GESLER. : 
Woman! dost think to force me to thy purpose ? 
" ARMGART, 
Justice, Lord Bajliff!. In the Emperor’s place 
Here art thou judge, and in the place of God. 
Perform thy duty, therefore. As from Heaven 
Thou hop’st for justice, justice show to us. 
GESLER. 
On! Drive these saucy beggars from-my sight ! 
ARMGART 
€( Seizing the bridle of the horse. ) 
- M iy . I — — more * lose. 
alii, thou It not from this spot depart 
Till thou hast given thine answer.—Knit thy brew ; 
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Roll as thou wilt thine eye !—We are become 
So desperately unhappy, that we care 
No longer for thine anger. 
GESLER. 
Woman! roum! 
Or else my horse shall go right over thee. 
ARMGART. 
Let it go over me. There— 
| She flings down her children, and throws herself with 
them in his way. ; 
Here I lie, 


With my poor children.—Let the wretched orphans 
Beneath thy horse’s feet be trod to pieces : 
It will not be the worst that thou has done. 

RUDOLPH. 
What, weman, art thou mad ? 

ARMGART. 

The Emperor's land 
Hast thou long trampled under foot !—I am 
Only a woman.— Were I but a man, 
Soon would I better nieans employ, than thus 
Here in the dust to lie, 
GESLER. 
Where are my servants ? 

Let her be dragg’d away, or else I may 
Forget myself, and do what will repent me. 

RUDOLPH. . 
The servants cannot pierce the erowd, my lord : * 
The narrow pass is stopp’d up by a wedding. 

: GESLER. 
Too mild a ruler have IF hitherto 
Been to thispeople. Still their tongues are free. 
They have not, as they shall be, yet been eurb’d. 
It shall be otherwise, I promise you ! 
I will yet break this stubborn feeling down, 
This saucy spirit of freedom will I bow, 
New and severer laws throughout the land 
Will promulgate—will— 
| He is transfixed with an arrow, puts his hand to his 
heart, and threatens to fall. 
God be gracious to me! 

RUDOLPH. 
Lord! Governor, whatisthat ? God! whence came that? 

ABRMGART. 
Murder! murder! He totters, sinks! 
(Springing from his hor. 

Ten, rom sé. 
Oh ! horrible event! oy God! Sir Kuight, 
Implere God's gracious mercy on your soul ! 
You're on the brink of death. 
GESLER. 


Is wounded } 


That. shot was Tell’s ! 
(He sinks from his horse into RuDOLPH’s arms, who 
places him on the bank. 
TELL (on the rock.) 
Thou know’st indeed the shooter! Seek no other! 
Free are our huts, secure is innocence 
From thee! The land thou wilt oppress no more ! 
| He disappears.— People rush in, 
STUSSI. 
What is the matter? What has happened here ? 
ARMGART. 
The Governor is shot thro’ with an arrow. 
PEOPLE (rushing in.) 
Who is it that is shot ? 
RUDOLPH. 


He bleeds to death ! 
Off! Bring some help !—Pursue the murderer ! 
—Unhappy man, thus must it end with thee ? 
But thou would’st never listen to my warning ‘ 


STUSSI. 
By heavens! he lies there pale and void of life. 
MANY VOICES. 

Who did the deed ? 

RUDOLPH. 

What are these people mad, 
That murder is with them a time for music ? 
Let it be silenc’d! 


[ The music breaks suddenly off.—More people rush in, 


Sir! if you can, o 
Have you nought further to intrust me with ? 
What vou goat Whither would you go? To Kuss. 
nacht 
I understand you not! Be not impatient ! 
Oh! leave a earthly choughs hink only now 
How best te ife yourself with Heaven 
sTUssi. 
See, see, how pale be lies?! Death settles now 
Upon his heart! His eyes are fix’d and glassy. 
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ARMGART. 
See! children see! Behold how tyrants dic ! 
Light-minded have you lost all 
ight-min women, have you 
That on such horrors you can feed oot feabe? 
Help! Lend me here a hand. Will none assist 
The painful arrow from his breast to draw ? 


WOMEN. 
Him shall we touch whom God himself has stricken ? 
RUDOLPH. 
Death and damnation seize you ! 
[Draws his sword. 
STUSSI (stopping his arm. ) 
Dare it, Sir! 
Your insolent dominion’s at an end. 
The tyrant of the land is fallen. We 
Endure your power no more. We are free men. 
ALL (iumultuously. ) 
The land is free ! 
RUDOLPH. 
What ! is it come to this ? 
Ends fear sv speedily, and obedience ? 
[ 7'0 the guards who hurry in. 
The dreadful deed of murder ye behold, 
Which has been done !—Help is impossible ! 
The murderer to pursue were all in vain! 
More pressing cares claim our attention.— Quick ! 
Let us away to Kussnacht, and preserve 
His fortress to the Emperor !—In a moment 
All order is dissolv'd, all bonds of duty, 
And no man’s faith is to be trusted more. 


[They go of: 
ARMGART. 
Room! room ! here comes the Brotherhood of Mercy ! 
STUSSI. 


The victim lies—the ravens pounce upon him ! 

Enter the BROTHERS OF MERCY, who themacivee 
round the body in a half circle, and sing in a solemn 
tone. 

With hasty step Death presses on, 
Nor grants to man a moment's stay ; 
He falls ere half his race be run, 
In manhood’s pride is “= away; 
Prepar'd, or unprepar’d, to die, 
e stands before his Judge on high. 
[Whilst they are repeating the last lines, the curtain falls. 
[Ye be concluded in our next.) 





Stcam-engine.—We are informed that Mr. Perkins has 
at length got rid of the only obstacle which presented it. 
self against the action of his immensely powerful steam- 
engine—that of effecting nearly a perfect vacuum under 
the foot of the piston, by which means the whole power or 
elasticity of the steam from the induction pipe is allowed 
to operate without resistance. Certain other improve- 
ments have also been effected for diminishing friction, 
&ec.; but, as we understand, they form the subject of a 
fresh patent, we cannot at present enter into further par- 
ticulars.— Literary Gazette. 


Mr. Vandenhoff' takes his benefit on Saturday first, 
when he is to personate Coriolanus—and, what is more 
singular, Macheath in the Beggar’s Opera. The latter 
attempt we conceive is hazardous ; but in his proper line— 
Tragedy—this gentleman is unquestionably a distinguished 
performer. We ought to make much of him for own sakes, 
since it is in this higher walk of the drama that we most 
require assistance to our permanent corps. The benefit is 
an important affair to the actor in @ pecuniary sense—and 
still more in regard to his feelings.—Scotsman.—Did the 
editor of the Scotsman ever see Mr. Vandenhoft’s able 
personification of Mercator ?—Edit, Kal. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
{From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Extreme Thermo-fixtreme| State of}  Aemarks 
at during | meterS | heatdu- ithe Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning ig Day. at noon. Boen. 
Mar. H 
7129 30| 37 0} 89 0] 45 O} S.E. \Cloudy. 
8 |28 42] 35 O| 38 0; 45 O} W. ‘Stormy. 
9 | 29 30 +4 : = ° 42 : bat +a Fair. 
10 | 29 60; |Falr. 
11 [29 26) 36 01, 43 O 5 0 Ss. tioudy, 
21/29 68| 42 O{ 45 O| 51 O} W.S.W. Fair, 
3/29 70| 38 0| 41 Oj & O} W. ‘air, 

















qth, Three, p.m. snow. 

9th, Snow during night. 

Mth, Rain during night. 

12th, Two, p.m. rain; aix, p.m. very stormy, 

13th, Heavy rajn during night, six, p.m. very heavy rain, 
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ANY THING. 
— - 
A GIVEN THEME. 


Assist, ye Muses, while I sing 

The pompous theme of any thing ; 
Certes a subject so sublime 

Tt well may decorate a rhyme, 

Since given to show obscure, profound, 
As suiteth best poetic ground, 

Or grave, or gay, or melancholy, 

Of learned birth, or eke of folly, 

In short, what may or may not be, 
The any thing of Poesy ? 

But as upon so vast a tide 

It ill may suit the skiff to ride, 

The rather formed from quiet nook 
Upon the world of waves to look ; 
Brief essay, must, perforce, be mine, 
A theme so ’wildering to define. 

And say, ye pageants of an hour, 
Say what is beauty, what is power ? 
The any thing of lovers’ dream, 

The shadow on the running stream. 
And wealth, distinctions, what are they, 
Save splendid baubles of a day ? 
The any thing, whate’er its name, 
That glitters in the wake of Fame ; 
And Hope, that ever-flitting shade, 
The any thing for falsehood made ; 
And Friendship, as an Houti fair, 
Alas, the any thing of air ! 

And lovers’ oaths, and lovers’ sighs, 
And Love's ten thousand witcheries, 
Ob! transient as the morning dew, 
The any, every thing, but true, 

In short, a very sceptic I 

On mighty Love's reality ; 

A torment formed the heart to wring, 
A'spell, a dream, an any thing. 

And now, Eliza, since not mine 

In detinition proud to shine, 

And skilful analysis note 

Of what may any thing denote ; 

Kre farther folly she disclose, 
Permit that now the muse repose ; 
Yet pray, ere I my farewell take, 
Pray think, Kliza, for thy sake, 
That I am aught, whate’er it be, 
The any thing most loving thee. 


Liverpool. G. 





Correspondence. 


GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY. 
—— 

** Whatever word you chance to drop, 

The pedant fool your mouth will stop:— 

* Sir, if wy judgment you'll allow, 

I've read, and sure J ought to know.'” 

—_ Gay's Fables. 
Sin,—As your little publication is generally the dzrnier 

ressort of ail little philological disputes, I beg leave to 
refer the following for your decision. Being lately at a 
friend’s house, where a gentleman, in course of conversa- 














tion, made use of the word memorandums, he was imme- 
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oral, or written, state of our lan, e, cannot be indiffer- 
ent to a polished and scieptific people. 
The pedant contended that the word being purely 
Latin, should have been spoken‘memoranda. My friend 
judiciously defended his position, on the general principle 
of anglicised words throwing off the trammels of the lan- 
guages whence originally derived. Now, although in 
Latin, memorandum makes memoranda, does it conse- 
quently follow that memorandum in the English language 
must have a plural in direct opposition to the genius and 
idiom of that language, in mere compliment to the Latin ? 
Or, are not words once anglicised to be treated (as English 
words) without any regard to their derivation? Your an- 
swer will greatly oblige, Sir, yours, &c. L. 


ales, Momances, &e. 


(oriainaL } 











THE PLAGUE OF MANCHESTER, 
A ROMANCE, IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
BY EDGAR ATHELING, 
ie 
CHAPTER II. 


Bertha.—“ True love will break through bars of adamant ; 
Nor peril, death, nor e’en the fear of hell 
Can stay its onward course.”——Ethelbert, a Tragedy. 
« A lovely maid knelt by his dying bed, 
And from her lips came forth those sounds of woe 
Which smote my inmost soul.”—0Old Play. 


Fitzosborne and Rycliffe galloped on in silence, the 
former seemingly unconscious of the presence of the latter. 
When they arrived near to Manchester, and were about to 
cross the river Medlock, (a stream which forined the south- 
east boundary of the town,) their course was impeded by a 
vast concourse of people who were anxiously endeavouring 
to cross the said river, and escape from the plague. Men, 
women, and children, in one confused and disorderly mass, 
were wading across the stream, their sole cry being, ‘* The 
Plague! the Plague!” It was with considerable difficulty 
that our two friends succeeded in forcing a passage through 
this terrified host, but at length they did succeed, and 
entered the town of Manchester. 

The town, in the year of the great plague, consisted of 
two principal streets which joined each other at right 
angles; the one called Deansgate, stretching from south 
to north, and the other styled Market-strect, extending 
from east to west. Where these two streets joined each 
other was situated the market-place, behind which stood 
the Collegiate Church of Manchester. Into the two prin. 
cipal streets branched a number of small lanes and alleys, 
where abode the lower classes of the population of the 
town. Forming the western boundary of Manchester 
flowed the Irwelle, a noble and broad river, on whose op- 
posite bank stood the town of Salforde, a small village, 
dignified with the name of a Crown Mound. 

It was into Deansgate that Fitzosborne and Rycliffe 
entered when they had crossed the river. Medlock and 





that street presented a melancholy evidence of the exist- 

ence ef the plague. Instead of its usual bustling and | 
lively appearance, it was now solitary and deserted, and | 
the echo of their horses’ footsteps alone smote the ears of | 
the two friends. Neither shout nor laugh, nor the voice | 
of lamentation was heard; all, all was silent as the place | 
of death. But though the living no longer occupied | 
Deansgate, the dead were found in their place. Numbers | 
of bodies strewed the streets, some seemingly just dead, | 
others had began to putrify, and the stench arising from | 
them was almost intolerable. In one place was extended | 
a young and lovely female, in appearance of superior | 
rank; her hair was loose, and hung in wild luxuriance 

around a countenance now livid with the tokens of the | 
plague, her eyes were open, and seemed wildly glaring at | 
the two friends as they gazed upon her. Near her was 

extended another female, her bosom bare, and her infant | 


whose dress and appearance bespoke him to be of some 
consequence in the town ; but the pldgué had seized him, 
and his hoary locks were now defiled by the filth of 9 
common sewer, which flowed exactly where his body lay, 
But vain and fruitless would it be to attempt a lengthened 
picture of the scenes Fitzosborne and Rycliffe beheld as 
they traversed the whule of Deansgate. The two friends 
shuddered at the spectacle of the dreadful effects of the 
plague, and continued their course in silence. They 
speedily arrived at the market-place, a square of incon 
siderable dimensions, adorned with the dwellings of the 
principal inhabitants of Manchester. Fitzosborne stopped 
opposite a house at the west side of the market-place. It 
was a large ill-fashioned building, adorned with the re. 
semblance of a monstrous Saracen, and various other gro. 
tesque and ugly-looking tigures. Yet its white-washed 
walls, traversed by large black streaks, gave it an inter. 
esting appearance, and the outward display of wealth 
it evinced, proclaimed that no common persons were its 
inmates. It was here Fitzosborne dismounted from his 
horse, and turning round, for the first time since their de. 
parture from the Dog and Partridge, discovered Rycliffe. 

**Gracious Heaven !” exclaimed he, **how comes it that 
thou art here? Methinks it is enough that I should 
peril myself in this matter; but for thee, Rycliffe, it is 
madness thus to rush into danger for the sake of Reginald 
Fitzosborne.”” g 

** Ay,” returned Rycliffe, **thou mayst think so; but 


I remember that the son of my benefactor has a mighty 


claim upon me, and William Rycliffe is not the man thet 
will desert Reginald Fitzosborne in his day of peril.” 

** But why didst thou follow me hither,” said Fiizos. 
borne, ‘* seeing I charged thee to return to the Hall of 
Ravenscliffe with the tidings of my sojourn in plague-in- 
fected Manchester ?”” 

** And thinkest thou,” replied Rycliffe, in a reproachful 
accent, ‘* and thinkest thou, foolish boy, that Willian 
Rycliffe could return to the Hall of Ravenscliffe with a 
message so disastrous as that thou charged me with? By 
Heaven, the son o* old Sir Albert deserves better at my 
hands than desertion at such an hour as this; and the 
widow of my benefactor claims more from me than the 
relation of tidings which would speedily lay her widowed 
head in the church-yard of Ravenscliffe. I strove to dis- 
suade thee from this rash enterprise; but since thou art 
determined to perish for the sake of Alice Hardman, me- 
thinks it is but a small matter for me to peril mine own 
person when the destinies of the house of Fitzosborne are 
at stake.” ' 

During this conversation Rycliffe dismounted from his 
horse, and leaned against the house near which they halted; 
when he had finished his last speech, Fitzosborne rushed: 
towards him, and fervently embracing him exclaimed, 
** Now may Heaven requite me if J do not remember thy 
friendship towards Reginald Fitzosborne when he s0« 
journed in Manchester! 1 trust we shall yet escape from 
this place of death, and then will I reward the friend of 
my heart,” 

*¢ Talk not of reward,” replied Rycliffe, ** but instantly 
speed to thy love Alice Hardman, perchance we may yet 
escape unscathed from the town” 

Ubedient to this hint Fitzosborne rapped at the door of 
the before mentioned habitation; but his summons was 
unanswered. Repeatedly he knocked, but without suc- 
cess; at length tired of this method of procedure, he 
lifted the latch, the door opened, and he entered, followed 
by Rycliffe. The interior of the house bore evident tes- 
timony of being the mansion of wealth. Immediately op- 
posite the entrance was a large staircase, with richly 
carved balasteades; over it was suspended: a silver lamp, 
hung by a massy chain of the same metal. The staircase 
was covered by a rich oil cloth most fantastically figured, 
and confined to the stairs by silver rods. The passage 


corrected by another gentleman of (apparent! ; : : eee : i 
Ps uaman, and, 1 believe, no less cansogunnce, anting | child still attempting to derive its accustomed nourish- , from the door to the staircase was likewise covered by a2 


word to be, properly, memoranda, The thing is, in 
jiself, insignificant ; yet any thing that tends to settle the 


ment from it, whilst its convulsive struggles announced 
approaching death. Jn another place lay an aged man; 


| oil cloth, richly figured and fringed with purple silk. 


Fitzosborne and Rycliffe heeded not this display of 
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wealth; but leaving the staircase to the right, marched 

onwards to a large hall, whose walls were adorned by a 

profusion of rich tapestry. The hall was untenanted ; and 

after searching various other richly adorned apartments, 
‘which were also uninhabited, Fitzosborne motioning Ry- 
diffe to follow him, mounted the staircase. When they 
arrived at its summit, a deep sob attracted their attention ; 
and guided by its sound, they reached a small but splen- 
‘didiy furnished apartment. At the door of this apartment 
the two friends paused, and heheld a mournful, but 
striking scene. E 

On a rich velvet couch, at the farther end of the room, 

awas extended an aged man, seemingly in the agonies of 
death. His silver hair hung wildly over his pale and 
wrinkled countenance ; and his hands were raised towards 
‘heaven, as if in the attitude of supplication. By the side 
of the couch knelt a young female, of exquisite loveliness. 
Her auburn hair was flung back, and hung in luxuriant 
ringlets over her shoulders ; her cheek was pale, and her 
‘earful eyes were bent on the countenance of the dying 
man. Near to her stood another female, of almost equal 
loveliness, but her large black eyes, now fastened on the 
dying man and his weeping daughter, (for such she was,) 
shot forth rays of malignant triumph; and her heightened 
colour and bitter smile proclaimed the gratification she 
felt at the scene before her. After our two friends had 
contemplated this scene for a moment, Fitzosborne ad- 
vanced and softly ejaculated ** Alice, Alice Hardman.” — 
At the sound of his voice, the female who knelt by the 
side of the dying man sprung up, and with a loud shriek 
rushed into his arms. The other female motioned as if 
the also would embrace Fitzosborne, but instantly drew 
back, and casting a look of hatred on Alice Hardman, 
glided out of the apartment, and hastily passing Rycliffe, 
rushed down the staircase. 

When the first tumults of surprise and love had sub- 
sided, Alice Hardman, with a terrified look, disengaged 
herself from the arms of Fitzosborne, and exclaimed, 
“Gracious Heaven, pardon me the rash act I have com- 
‘mitted! Oh, Fitzosborne, why camest thou hither at 
such an hour as this? Seest thou not that my father is 
dying of the plague? and perchance thou mayest also be 
‘ite victim. Oh, rather would I perish, than thou, Regi- 
‘nald, shouldest fall through thy love for Alice Hardman.” 

“Fear not,” returned Reginald; ‘* I trust we may yet 
escape. I come to bear thee hence, my love, and speedily 
‘wilt thou be far from this plague-infected spot.” 

‘‘ Why didst thou come?” cried Alice, mournfully ; 
“why didst thou come to peril thy precious life for one so 
worthless as myself? Dearest Reginald, I pray thee in- 
stantly speed hence, lest perchance thou mayest not escape. 
In truth, it is but madness thus to brave dangers go ter- 


“Never will I depart without thee,” exclaimed Vitz- 
osborne. ** Alice Hardman, when last we parted, I swore 
to return on this day ; mine oath is registered in heaven, 
and I have kept it.” 

“ Talk not of thine oath!” cried Alice, wildly; ** the 
plague! the plague absolved thee ! and thou hast heaped 
tenfold more misery upon me, by coming hither, than if 
thou hadst left me to perish unaided and unattended !” 

At this instant a deep groan from the dying man arrested 
their attention; they both rushed to the couch on which 
he was extended, and krielt by its side. For a moment 
the eyes of the aged man rested upon them, and a smile 
of recognition passed over his countenance. Then, ex- 
tending his hands, he placed them upon the heads of the 
lovers, and opening his lips, as if for to bless them, a 
deep sigh burst from him, and in the very act of bestow- 
ing his benediction on the youthful pair, he expired. It 
was some moments before Alice was aware of the death 
of her father; but when she became conscious of the 
dreadful ‘truth, she arose, and with a loud shriek flung 
herself upon the dead body. For a time it seemed as if 


even it now is, he must, he should incur it for thy sake.” 


at length she recovered her faculties, and leaning upon 
the shoulder of Fitzosborne wept bitterly. : 

‘* My dearest,” said Reginald, ** weep not thus. Re- 
member thy father has not perished in his prime, but age 
had silvered his hair ere this dreadful calamity visited him.” 

** Oh, whither, whither shall I turn for consolation ?” 
murmured Alice. ‘* Knowest thou not, Reginald, that, 
saving my father and Ellen Raymond, there was none on 
earth with whom Alice Hardman could claim kindred ? 
all,-all have passed away.” 

** Now, by Heaven,” cried Fitzosborne, passionately, 
‘thou forgettest that Reginald Fitzosborne lives; think- 
est thou so falsely of him as to deem he will not be thy 
protector and friend ?” 

** Qh, no, no,” exclaimed Alice, ** I know, Reginald, 
that thou art true and faithful; but thou art in danger, 
and there is none, save Heaven, to help thee. How then 
canst thou befriend her who is the cause of thy sojourn in 
this plague-infected town? Oh, why didst thou come 
hither?” she wildly continued ; ‘* rather would I have 
borne all the afflictions it had pleased Heaven to heap 
upon me, than have beheld thee at such an hour as this.” 
** Lady,” cried Rycliffe, who had hitherto kept silence ; 
‘* Lady,” said he, advancing towards Alice, ‘‘ forgive me 
that I once deemed lightly of thee, and thought the heir 
of the house of Fitzosborne would be dishonoured by an 
alliance with thy father’s daughter. Proudly would I now 
hail thee as the Lady of Ravenscliffe, thou noble-hearted 
gitl! By Heaven, thou speakest truly touching my 
friend’s present peril; but were the danger greater than 


‘* Friend of my youth,” exclaimed Fitzosborne, ad- 


She Bouquet. 


“7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hare 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
" MONTAIGONB. 





THE RETURN. 
— 
(From Head-Pieces and Tail-Pteces.) 





The unusual sound of a post-chaise, as its tortured 
wheels rumbled and floundered over the disjointed pave- 
ment of Elmsmere, drew one day the inhabitants of that 
remote village to their doors and windows. The elderly 
part of the spectators contented themselves with gazing 
after it, till some projecting point in the winding and ir- 
regular street concealed it from their view; while the 
younger fry, that forms so Jarge a proportion of village 
population, pursued it with shrill cries, ‘and | sarge 
about the door where it stopped, watched with silent won- 
der the descent of the single traveller it contained. There 
was not much in his appearance to excite or to gratify 
their juvenile curiosity, and after making way for him 
with the respect due to a man who travels in a post-chaise, 
they transferred their attention entirely to the vehicle it- 
self. Some of the seniors who had sauntered to the spot 
to learn what news was stirring in the world, were still 
less taken with the stranger’s figure, and turned away, 
muttering somewhat contemptuously,—**a return chaise ;” 
but the landlord of the little inn, who had formerly been 


a corporal of militia, and consequently enjoyed propor- 


tionable opportunities of Laoeeners acquainted with gen- 
teel life, touched his hat respectfully to the traveller, and 


opened the door of the parlour with his own hands. The 
stranger was apparently a man bordering on thirty. He- 
wore a white straw hat, blue jacket and trowsers, and 
boots. Ata little distance he might have been taken for a 


vancing, and proudly clasping Rycliffe’s hand, ** thou 
hast well redeemed thy late error touching my love, 


** Enough,” replied Rycliffe, interrupting him; * let 
us now, I pray ye, instantly speed hence. 
are thy father’s servants? Methinks, in such an house 
as this, ye need a better attendance than what I have yet 


‘* Alas,” said Alice, ** our attendants fled when they 
beheld my father seized with the plague, and I know not 
whither they are gone. But where is Ellen Baymond ?” 
she continued, gazing around; ** methinks she needed 
not have left me because Fitzosborne was near.” 

‘‘ Think not of her, but save yourselves,” cried Ry- 
cliffe; ‘‘let me again entreat ye to speed hence, lest it 
may be that ye cannot escape.” 

**T must not, I dare not,” exclaimed Alice ; ‘* my dead 
father claims attendance from me. 
corse before it is laid in the grave, and the last offices of 
religion have hallowed its resting place?” 

** Lady,” cried Rycliffe, ** thy father’s spirit will rejoice 
to see thee escape from this place of death; and it were 
but disobeying his last commands thus to talk of remain- 
ing here. Fitzosborne,” he continued, ‘* I pray thee pro- 
ceed ; I will conduct the lady from this spot.” 

Alice knelt by the couch, and gazed upon the counte- 
nance of her dead father. Already had it begun to as. 
sume the hue of corruption, and large livid spots usurped 
the paleness which had before distinguished it. 
tears of Alice fell plentifully upon her father’s face, as 
for the last time she beheld it; and when alarmed by 
reason of her long stay, Fitzosborne hastily re-entered the 
apartment, she cast herself upon the body, and giving a 
deep sob, again became insensible, 
arms, Fitzosborne left the apartment, closely followed by 


How can I leave his 


Lifting her in his 


They speedily traversed the market.place, and arrived 
in Deansgate. Here for a moment they stopped, and 
placing Alice in a carriage, (numbers of which stood, 
unowned and untenanted,) they yoked their horses to it, 
and then drove at a good pace towards the river Medlock, 
felicitating themselves upon even being beyond the bounds 


sailor; but a close observer, in spite of his dress, and sun- 
burnt, weather- beaten countenance, would have easily de- 
tected, in his ercct figure and firm step, the denizen of a 
less unstable el t. The fineness of the materials, too, 
of which these common habiliments were made, had not 
escaped the sharp eye of mine host; and the golden opi- 
nion brought by that air of gentility he prided himself on 
being able to discover at a glance, probably received no 
small weight from the rich heavy-looking silk handkerchief 
which was tied loosely about the traveller’s neck, and the 
massive gold chain suspended from his watch-pocket. 
The landlord lingered in the room, mancuvring among 
common remarks touching the weather and the crops, to 
edge in some question which might satisfy his curivsity as 
to the whence and whither of his guest; but the latter, 
with equal skill, parried every thrust, retorting in his turn, 
with inquiries that seemed —e to grow out of his 
opponent's. At last, fairly vanquished in the struggle, 
the host gave himself up to the will of the conqueror, and 
speedily poured forth the whole history of the country. 
side, as far as it was visible from the parlour window; the 
traveller only sliding in a word occasionally to direct his 
cours? 
** And the large house, rising among the trees on the 
brow of the hill—-it seems new—some stranger, perhaps ?”” 
said the traveller, inquiringly. 
** Ay, ay, strange enough,” replied the landlord; *¢ on 
that very spot stood the cottage in which the squire was 
born—no squire in those days—but the son of a plain 
honest man, who died as he lived, poor and fricndless. 
But the son was wiser, in the wisdom of the times, and a 
sharp, proud, obstinate boy he was from his very birth. 
When he had put his father below ground, away he set, 
without a good bye, or a God bless you, to carry abroad 
with him into the world,—away he set, alone and penny- 
less, nobody knew where. New tenants came to the cot. 
tage, old fellows died, and young ones grew up; and at 
length the lost lad returned a man in the prime of life. 
Who then but he? The old house was pulled down, and 
yon palace rose proudly on its ruins, the gentry flocked to 
see him, and balls and dinners were the order of the day ; 
he is now the very prince of the land, and in not many 
days I reckon will carry up to the grand house, as its tnis- 
tress and his queen, the best and the loveliest lady within 
a hundred miles. 
The traveller started, and looked earnestly at the land. 
lord, as if to inquire without words what further he had to 
tell. ‘ 
*¢ Married,”’ said he at last, ** to—to—” 
‘¢ To Miss Stanley,” said the landlord,—** Heaven b} 
her, for she is the pride of them all. Her father lives‘in 
on old-looking mansion you may see, further on than the 
hell, as they call the grand building, and half concealed 











death had also seized upon Alice Hardman, and vain were | of plague-infected Manchester. 
BND OF CHAPTER 11. 


the efforts of Fitzosborne and Rycliffe to restore her; but 


by its new-fashioned offices. Her father was once what 
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Mr. Clifford is now, the head ef the county ; but what; tender and painful recollections which crowded into his | bitterest scorn, ‘*he is rich, I tell you, he can buy ang 


with speculation in mines, and losses by bankrupts with 
whom he had placed bis money, he has been sinking and 
sinking for mary years past, and now it is thought has 
much to do to keep up the appearance of his thin and 
threadbare gentility.” 

** Then he, no doubt, is anxious about this match—or 
does she—does Miss Stanley—” 

** Ah, poor young lady,” interrupted the landlord, ‘* no 
doubt she feels the change in her situation, as do the old | 
and the poor of the neighbourhood the lack of her little 
pensions; and !'ll warrant me she casts many a keen look | 
through her maiden coyness, at the fine house, with its | 
rich woods and sweeping avenues. But it is hard to say; | 
report gocs that her heart docs not quite lie to it, and | 
some talk of another lover that is in the way, although the 
lad is dead and gone.” 

** Ay,” said the traveller, with a sudden glow, and 
giving a long sigh, like one who had held his breath for 
some time, ** and so there is a dead lover in the way ?” 

** Yes,”” said the landlord; ** young Mortimer, the son 
of our curate, and a fine spark in his day, as people tell, 
although I knew but little of him myself. Some said he 
was toh 
years ago the curate’s son was no match for the squire’s 
daughter, fur the decay of the Stanteys was then only be- 


ginning; and so after many a promise, I have heard say, | h 


ave married Miss Stanley; but even half a dozen | 





aud plenty of tears and kisses, the young people separated, 
once and for ever, as it turned out,—for the lad went into 
the world to push his fortune, and died in foreign parts.” 
The traveller. pushed his chair from the table, and sud- 
denly catching up his hat, drew it over his brow; then 
musing for a moment, threw down some money, and 
telling his entertainer that he would probably return and 
sleep there that night, went hastily out. 

** A queer chap enough,” said the Jandlord when alone, 
ringing the coin on the table, **a gentleman every inch 
of him, I'll be bound, but eB ajee, I misdoubte 
ime, in the upper works—ajee, said [;—stark mad, by 
——! look if te bas not squeezed the pint measure to a 
inunmy—there are the marks of his four tingers and 
thumb, if I were to be hanged for it! Lord, how he 
spanks across the fields, bound direct for the hall; better 
t» have taken the carriage road, though, an’ it be the 
longest—be will be thrown out presently, for there are 
three gaps in the hedge beside the right one. Now he 
turns the corner of the old elm ;—ha—'ware that, it’s the 
wrong gap,—left shoulders forward!" continucd the old 
militiaman, *taad d——e if he does not obey the com- 
niand !—=t'other gap—won't do, forward still; a third— 
Jet's see now, you may go further and fare worse; that is 
tu say, if you go farther, you will get to pot sooner than to 
the hall; he besitates, Ico%s forward, looks back, —in, ye 
devil,—and in he goes, like a shot, d——e, whiz!” 

‘Sve traveller had really taken the right road towards 
the scene of the landlord's histories, but, although guided 
more by memory than chance, it was with a good deal of 
difficulty he hit the point. 

Half a dozen years had wrought many changes even in 
the physical aspect of the couniry, and the fields that his 
foot bad beer so familiar with when a boy, were now 
strange land. At length he — the road, at the place 
fron which the great avenue leading to the hall diverged ; 
and here every thing was new. In place of the hawthorn 
hedge, ornamented with honeysuckle and wild roses, which 
in Porrnes times had defended the road-side, there rose a 
gigantic wall which concealed even the trees beyond ; 
while the two large willows he remembered so well to have 
stood like centinels, at the entrance to the path which led to 
the cottage on the hill-side, had been torn up, to make room 
for a magnificent arch of solid granite. Casting many a 
jealous and indignant glance at these innovations of upstart 
wealth, he passed on, und in a few minutes Mr. Stanley's 
house, With its gray time-worn front, half-raised outhouses, 
and neglected pleasure-grounds, stood before him. Here 
he slackened his pace; the — which seened to have 
riven wings to his speed now suddenly deserted him, and 

tis burning eheek became cold wad pale. And it is for 
this, thought he, | bave returned! For her I became an 
exile and « wanderer ; deserted hume, parents, every thing 
—strove, conquered, suffered, I made her the guiding 
star of my lifes every thought wus centred in her; my 
ieart was shut even to the voice of friendship, and my 
eyes closed to the smiles of beauty; I hunted after riches, 
and obtained them with blood and sweat—but the gold 
was for ber, the fine gold was to deck the bride of my 
choice, tix years, 8ix long long years have passed over 
nc—their pressure is on my head, their mark is on my 
brow! I bave come back to seek my reward, to claim 


her as my own ip the face of God and man—and now—O | 
wowon, woman! Mortimer struck his hand violently. 


vapon his eyes, and, overcome for a moment by the host of 


mind, suffered the tears, that had not visited his cheek | sell their pridé a thousaud times over. Pride! 


since infancy, to gush unchecked between his fingers. At 
length, dashing hastily away the rebellious drops, he again 
walked — on. I will at least see her once.more, said 
he; I will stert up before her like a spirit from the grave, 
and then pass silently on, along a path which will now be 
so lonely and desolate ! : 

At this moment he was overtaken on the road by ape 
son whom he had observed some time before, but after- 
wards lost sight of. He wore a hunting dress, and carried 
a gun in his hand. In no mood for company, and, be- 
sides, fearing that his emotions might have been observed, 
Mortimer turned away his head and slackened his pace, to 
allow him to pass on ; but the stranger suited his steps to 
the company he hud fallen in with, and in a few minutes, 
with the license assumed in un parts of the 
country, endeavoured to draw his unwilling companion 
into conversation. Mortimer, scarcely turning his head, 
assented by angeasteny —— to the usual propo- 
sitions, with which an Englishman commences an a 
of this kind, and which were made in the indifferent com- 
mon-place tone, which does not seem to demand any thing 
more than a bare assent; but when at length his eyes met 
those of the stranger, their fierce and penetrating glance, 
contrasted by the calmness of his voice, almost startled 

i é 


m. 
The intruder seemed aware of the impression he had 


made, for instantaneously assuming a look of good-hu- | q 


moured frankness, he said, ** Pardon me, Sir, but strangers 
of your figure are scarce in this out-of-the-way region, 
and therefore objects of no small interest, both to the na- 
tives themselves, and to such birds of passage as myself, 
who are constrained to nest here for a season in their jour- 
neying. Here have I, for fault of better company, been 
talking to Phoebe (down, Phasbe !) this life-long day, and 
although as good a pointer as ever broke cover, she is but 
an indifferent bitch neither at conversation ; so I thought 
when I saw you first at a distance, it would be a kind of 
treat, even to exchange good days with a Christian man. 
But you distanced me famously, and I am no bad walker 
ncither—but you have perhaps far to go—no moonlight— 
sun sets at six—hey ?” 

** I have not far to go,” said Mortimer, ‘ but”—here a 
suspicion flashed across his mind, which caused him to 
tucn on his talkative companion a glance of as much scru- 
tiny as he had himself sustained—could it be Clifford he 
now saw before him ; his successful rival? The stranger 
was about the age of this fortunate upstart, and his figure 
and appearance just what he had fancied, from the de- 
scription of the landlord ; in his eyes he read the violent 


and haughty spirit which had distinguished even the boy-| y 


hood of Clifford, and his soft, pliant, and beautiful lips 
bespoke the art by which the possessor must have contrived 
to temper force with gentleness in his way to fortune, and 
the winning sweetness with which the happy lover had 
beguiled the heart of Miss Stanley. 

While these thoughts passed rapidly across his mind, 
Mortimer's eyes Canketed for a moment from their object 
te the hall, whose proud roof was conspicuous above the 
trecs, when the stranger, without appearing to notice any 
peculiarity in his manner, remarked in a way that at once 
removed his suspicions: ‘* Fine house, eh ? er you 
don’t know Mr. Ciiffurd, since you are a stranger in this 

tof the earth; he is one of the most fortunate fellows 

reathing, a fine estate, large fortune, no relations to 
plague him, and the prettiest girl in the country—but I 
see I bore you—What's Hecuba to you? never mind, we'll 
talk of the crops.” 

** Not at all, not at all,”’ said Mortimer, eagerly, and 
yet speaking with difficulty, ** I am much amused, go 
on. 

** What, have not I said enough? estate, fortune, free: 
dom—what pretty girl could resist such a trio? not to talk 
either of a passable-enough person fora man fellow, an 
eye that does not always burn with the fiercer passions, as 
some idiots pretend, a heart that can love as well as hate, 
a hand that can defend as weil as tear. Zounds!” con- 
tinued the stranger, whose manner had altered from the 
careless indifference of his usual address, ** talking of love, 
puts even me into the hetoice—in a word, Sir, my friend 
Clifford is irresistible, because he is the most impudent 
dog in the world.” 

** And the lady,” said Mortimer, with ill-assumed in- 
difference. 

*O, she isa paragon, of course; of the best famity, 
too, in the country, although the poorest, and that will 
be another triumph for the low-born Clifford.” 

** Low-born !"" said Mertimer, ** and is there no strug- 





gle on the part of the lady. or her friends ; no debate be- 
tween poverty and pride 
** Pride!" cried the svranger, with an emphasis of the. 


ttack | gilded reptil 


there, do you see that stately building, rising from the 


| bosom of youder wood ; follow the line of w 
|in the domain from vulgar gaze, as far poy ey 


reach ;. mark the orchards, the gardens, the parks 
ing along the side of the hills fancy the tneetes ef 
whole, driving up yonder sweeping avenue, the first time 
its magnificent portals unc for his reception—funcy 
the crowding of the nobles and gentry of the Neighbour. 
hood to embrace and congratulate him—the humility of 
the proud, the envy of the little, the condescension of the 
great, the prostration of the mean! Now mark !”* con. 
tinued the stranger, ‘* destroy, if your imagination have 
power, the mig ty fabric that art flere g at the com. 
mnand of wealth before your eyes; convert these lawns and 
gardens into a barren wilderness; place in the midst ¢ 
cottage, as destitute of comfort as of ornament, and f; 
the late lord of the ascendant, its only master and tenant, 
8 wretched, ragged boy. It is Clifford—spurned by the 
es who now fawn at his feet, insulted, buffeted, 
trampled on, and only daring in return to look the curses 
he would fain have hurled in their teeth. I tell you, on 
the very day when that wretched boy first turned his back 
on his native home, he looked forward to the present. He 
toiled, cringed, struggled, suffered, crouched his w 
through the world, for twenty years; and retarned—ao!" 
The vehemence of the stranger, and a kind of wild elo. 
uence his manner possessed, which brought subjects and 
situations before the eye with all the force of reality, would 
have effectually arrested the attention of Mortimer, even 
had the subject been one of less personal interest. As it 
was, he listened to this friend of his rival with an eager. 
ness that must have been depicted in his countenarce. 
From all he knew of Emma Stanley, and long and well 
had he known her, he was convinced that one such as 
Clifford appeared to be, could not have been her choice; 
and yet the boldness and strength of this man’s charactet, 
were such as might conquer difficulties which, to an ordi. 
nary mind, would appear insurmountable. It is impos. 
sible, he thought; I will not believe that her noble spirit 
can be influenced by the ricties his grosser mind conceives 
to be so a pr a She has senna me to be dead for 
many months—almost a year; her father is poor and in. 
firm, this. Clifford bold, astful, and reckless ; who knows 
what persuasions may not have been used ?—=and yet, for 
her, I would have mourned longer. 
His meditations would have probably run on farthe, 
but for his companion’s bidding kim good day, as they ap. 
proached a lane which led him up from the road=—**A dieu! 


ou will hear more of Clifford; they will tell you hee 
cold, and selfish, and proud ; but pa ths cay I a given 
you a key to his heart.” And so saying, he walked 
suet, and ina io minutes was out of sight. 
ortimer was now only a very short distance from Mr. 
Stanley’s house, and paused: in some uncertainty as to the 
step it would be proper for him to take. His inten 
tion had been to present himself to bis mistress just as he 
then was, in the dress he had worn on ship-board. With 
regard to the constancy of the lady, he had never doubted 
it; and loving, as he did himeclf, with a devetedness of 
heart, which neither time nor absence had been able in the 
least degree to abate; his supposed death, he conceived, 
could only have had the effect of fixing more firmly bis 
image on her heart. Her love, he thought, would merely 
rendered more sacred by, Brief, without otherwise 
ing its character ; and his imagination delighted 0 
follow her to the haunts of their early happiness, where 
she wandered lonely and slow, finding a cabatiogte in the 
ret tive dreams of memory for the illusions of hope, 
and fancying * oa 80 sweet as melancholy.’’ Some 
times she was the lady in marble, who leans over an utf, 


buried in such a tomb. ; 
The information, however, he had elicited from the 
landlord, and which was now confirmed by one who 
sen to be the intimate friend of Clifford, had outdenly 
ranged the whole system of his imaginations; he begu? 
to fear that grief is one thing aad love another; death, 
that cancels so many bonds, was no excuse to him, aad 
her yen | ceased to feel for a dead lover the same sort of 
pane which he had inspired while living, was nothitg 
ess than breach of faith, rank infidelity. From: the ¢ 
treme of confidence, he sunk at once into the lowest aby 
of despondency. Her father’s unhappy ciroumstances, tht 
supepected situation in which his death might place ber, 
a thousand considerations of prudence, which in similt 
circumstances are supposed to influence the decision of 4 





woman, occurred to with a startling distincimes 
Then the impossibility (as she believed) of being upited 


(said be) if you remain long in this part of the county, 
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to him, the vows that were buried with him in his watery 

ve, no more to rise in judgment against her; and 
- y, the advantages possessed by Clifford, $¢ personal 
ant real,” a fine figure, as his friend seemed to intimate, 
and a fine estate, all came in go imposing an array against 





his hopes that he had well nigh determined to return as he | 


had come, without even seeking the momentary interview 
he had at first contemplated. 

Still unresolved how to act, he og the avenue, and 
hardly conscious of what he was about, ‘struck into a nar- 
row and circuitous path he well remembered as the one 
which had so often led him to the garden dour, where a 

ing look, a pressure of the hand, or a hurried whisper, 

fad oceasionall been the reward of half a day’s watching, 
after the ports had been shut against him by the squire, 
and his addresses declared contraband. At the end of this 
path, and skirting the garden-wall, there was a little wil- 
derness of trees, arranged so as to have the appearance of 
a natural wood ; here the lovers, when peculiarly fortu- 
nate, had taken their stolen walks, effectually concealed by 
the foliage. Every thing appeared to be the same as when 
he had last visited the spot; the very house, for the shades 
of evening had begun to fall, reminded him of the partin 
interview. It was here, for the last time, he had press 
his weeping Emma to his bosom; how many tender, pain- 
ful, maddening thoughts rushed into his mind! Her 
voice was among the trees, her footsteps on the path, her 
form glanced through the branches at every turn! At 
length his walk became more hurried, his cheeks glowed, 
and his eyes glistened; the magic of fancy seemed to con- 
fer the most palpable reality on the-dreams of love, and 
he cried out with a loud voice,—‘* Emma! Emma!” 
Suddenly the sounds he’ had heard, or imagined, ceased, 
abreathless stillness pervaded the wood, and he stopped 
short in his progress, as if arrested by someinvisible hand. 
There was a form before him ; it seemed to have emerged 
from the bosom of the trees without waving a leaf, and 
approached with the light and gliding pace which be- 
longs, in our imagination, to the creatures of a purer world. 
It was Emma herself. Forgetting for a moment the 
doubts and fears that had distracted him, his first impulse 
was to rush forward, and clasp to his heart the form, 
whether real or visionary, that had risen before him at 
the magic call of love; but he controlled his feelings, and 
shrunk further into the shade of a large tree near which 
he stood. As she approached closer he conjectured, from 
her faultering but hurried steps, and the wild glance she 
threw around, that she had heard his voice; by degrees, 
however, her manner became more composed, she slack- 
ened her , and at length heaving a deep sigh, stood 
still nearly opposite her lover. Presently some brisker 
steps were heard at the end of the path, and a young lady, 
whom Mortimer remembered as a companion and confi- 
dential friend of Emma’s, came baunding along. 

‘What a hurry you were in,” said she, ‘* I declare I 
fancied I heard some voice calling your name as you ran 
off; but it is too late for Clifford, and besides, you never 
suffer him to come here.” 

“For the sake of Heaven, mention that name no 
more!” said Emma ; ‘a voice did call me,—and not with 
the sound which still rings in my ear when I am alone, or 
startles me in may sleep till I raise my head on my pillow, 
and ask—so madly, 80 foolishly—if ke has come home at 
lat!—but with the distinct and articulate tone which 
leaves no room for question.—It was his voice !"” 

“ What folly is this,” replied her friend, ‘*I shall 
never suffer you to. come to this melancholy spot again. 
I'wasin hopes that you had at length listened to the voice 
of prudence and of religion, which alike condemn such 
continued grief.” 

“tt isnot grief,” said Emma, * at least not now; and 
it is not ‘love such as I once ‘felt, forthe dead are too 
awfal to be loved,—but if they would just let me alone, 
I should'be so happy! esteem Clifford, I almost love 
him for his kindness te my father, I would fain be a sister 
tohim if he would let me; but [ cannot love him asia 
wife; of this he is himself aware: and if T ever thought 
meanly of one, whose strong character is made to com- 
mand either respect or fear, it was when he accepted of 
the reluctant hand I yielded to his solicitations, after tcll- 
iog him that my heart was in the deep sea.”’ 

‘Clifford ‘has too much sense,” said the confidant, 
“too much knowledge of the world and of the human 
heart, to like you a bit the less as a wife for all that. He 
knows that the feelings you indulge for the dead cannot 
Interfere with those inspired by the living; ‘and that al- 
though the former may at this instant be the more power- 
ful, yet every succeeding moment placed between you and 

¢ Catastrophe you deplore, will weaken the effect it pro- 
dueed, e me, my dear, you want only a little com- 


these gloomy shades into the light aud splendour of Clif- 
ford Hall, the fantastic melancholy which now sits like the 
night-mare on your imagination will vanish for ever. 
Nay,-what, have I hurt you? Silly girl! yet, dear 
Emma, I will be good then, and never talk so again We 
shall live and die, if you will, in our * garden of faded 
flowers,’ so ‘fit for sorrow, for age, and for us.’ Away 
all filial piety, all kindred ties, all] human gratitude, 
every thought, and feeling, and duty, which links us to the 
world ; there shall we sit down, and, like a pair of pious her- 
mitesses, pursue all day long, * from night to mern, from 
morn to dewy eve,’ our own sickly reveries, for the glory 
of God, and the good of our souls !——But what shall we say 
to Clifford,” continued the lively girl, ** when at the end 
of the month of probation he cemes to claim the perform- 
ance of your promise ?” 

Mortamer did not hear the reply to this question, if any 
were made; for while thus rattling away with what ap- 
peared to him to be the most insufftrable nonsense, the 
talkative confidant had slowly led off her victim, en- 
circling her neck with her arm, now pausing, and now 
going on, and looking up from time to time in her face, 
with all the pretty and Playful expression of girlish fond- 
ness. His feelings during this conversation may be easier 
imagined than expressed. Emma still loved him! In 
spite of the wealth and power of Clifford, the entreaties 
of her aged and indigent father, and the incessant attacks 
of her friend, she had remained constant even to the dead ; 
she had declared, even to Clifford himself, that ** her 
heart was in the deep sea.”” This expression he repeated 
over and over to himself when they were out of sight, en- 
deavouring to:catch her tone, her manner, her air, her 
attitude, as she delivered it. More than once he was 
on the point of springing from his concealment and 
throwing himself at her feet in an ecstasy of gratitude 
and love, but the presence and words of the hateful con- 
fidant seemed to chill and repulse him. At other times, 
a kind of delirium took possession of his senses; the 
transition from despair to joyful certainty was so sudden, 
he began almost to doubt the reality of what he saw and 
heard; every thing around him szemed shadowy and 
indistinct; and the pale and melancholy countenance 
of Emma, appsaring of a preternatural whiteness by the 
contrast with her dress of deep mourning, looked like one 
of those visionary faces which flit before us in our sleep, 
bending their meaning eyes on ours, that‘are fascinated 
by their gaze. At length they were out of sight. He 
had stolen behind them as closely as he durst, and when 
they loft ‘the wood, advanced as far as it was possible 
without’ discovery from the trees. When they had dis. 
appeared, the light laugh of the friend still fell faintly on 
his ear, when the shutting of a door, and the total silence 
which ensued, convinced him that they had entered the 
house; and he turned back into the darkening walk to 
ee himself at leisure on his es oe and pur- 
sue his reflections. Heat first determined that the follow. 
ing day should end at once the sorrow of Emma, and the 
presumptuous hopes of Clifford. I will start up before her, 
thought he, like a messenger from another world, to bid 
her again be-happy: even in this plain dress, without at- 
tendance and without equipage, I shall not shrink from 
comparison with my rival: I will stand before her the 
same poor and friendless Mortimer she once knew, and 
the generous love which will prompt her to choose poverty 
with me, in preference to splendour with another, if it 
cannot be rewarded, will, at least, not be disgraced, by the 
wealth I shall afterwards pour into her lap, and at her 
feet. This idea, asit was flattering to the natural vanity of 
a man and a lover, was at first indulged with avidity ; but 
it was soon after met by thoughts of a different nature. 
He began to turn a glance of apprehension on the riches 
and grandeur of Clifford: would a poor man, he thought, 
have succeeded in attaining even the cold and reluctant 
assent she had granted to the importunities of her friends, 
and the exigencies of their situation? Could it be pos- 
sible that even his generous and high-minded Emma was 
secretly influenced by the magic of wealth? These ques- 
tions startled him, and caused him to.examine more mi- 
nutely the words that had fallen from her, every one of 
which, with its peculiar tone and emphasis, were distinctly 
impressed on his memory. It is not love, she had said, 
such as she once felt. Whatisit then? Are there two 
sorts of love? Is it possible, as her friend asserted, that 
love for the dead may exist at the same instant with love 
for the living? These were puzzling speculations; one 
does not very well understand being loved merely as a 
dead man; it tells awkwardly. Then she had at length 
yielded. In a month, while her heart, or her love, or 
whatever she chose to name it, should be with him in his 
imaginary grave, her person should be in the arms of 








any, and a little hurry, toawaken your spirit again to 
fe and enjoyment; and when you are transplanted from 


| Did not this mean that they had both changed their 
‘characters, and that as the latter was u mere absiract 
feeling which might permit her to exercise all the 
duties, and enjoy all the pleasures, of a wife, so the 
former had dwindled into a romantic melancholy, held 
together. by associations of sunset, and trees, and places, 
and little stronger in its hold on the mind than the vague 
regret with which we look back in the pauses of the world 
to the lost scenes of wnwithered youth. By degrees he be- 
came impatient and dissatistied, and at length, by dint of 
hard mental labour and no small ingenuity, so far dis- 
torted her words, ber manner, and appearance, that he 
doubted whether, after all, his retury would be acceptable 
to any party. At any rate, he abandoned the idea of ap- 
pearing before his mistress in the mean habiliments he 
then wore; he determined to return to the place where 
his baggage and part of his acquired riches had been left, 
and to come home a second Clifford, to the valley in which 
he was born, and fairly to enter the lists with him in pro- 
fusion, grandeur, every thing. 

This plan, ridiculous as it was under these circum- 
stances, was not wholly the whim of a lover dictated by 
love-like anxiety, desirous by all possible appjiances and 
means to ensure a favourable reception ; he was partly in- 
fluenced by a growing jealousy and spirit of rivalry, in- 
spired by this unknown Clifford, and partly by a love of 
eect. He had a month before him, as it seemed, but his 
plan would occupy only three or four days. Atthe end 
of that short time he would roll up the old avenue in a 
splendid equipage, spring into the presence of his astonished 
Kmma, who would hide her terror, and her joy, and her 
blushes, in his bosom, tell her that he had gained the 
wealth for which, on her account, he had forsaken his 
bome and his country, and had returned to lay it at her 

eet. 

_ It was almost dark before he had come to this conclu- 
sion, and he hastened out of the walk, determining to set 
off that very night. As he emerged from the trees, a 
slight rustling in the branches attracted-his attention, and 
he fancied he could perceive, some moments after, a dark 
form gliding out of. the wood. To this, however, in the 
excited state of his mind, he paid litde attention, and 
taking the short route across the fields by which he had 
come, he soon gained the village inn. In less than half 
an hour he was again seated in the post-chaise; the land. 
lord's best bow was made, and the little villagers had just 
raised their faces to give the shrill shout which was to ac- 
company the first rattle of the carriage wheels as it drove 
off, when Mortimer’s eye accidentally rested on one of 
the spectators, who was wrapped in a dark cloak, and 
stood in a position where he could sce without being 
distinctly seen. By one of those sudden and unac- 
countable tricks of the imagination, his thoughts were on 
the instant carried to the tigure he had observed when 
quating the wood, and although the appearance had not 
then made the slightest impression on him, nor had 
there been either time or light enough for him to disco. 
ver more than the shadowy outlines of a human form, 
he yet felt convinced that it was the same. ‘he next mo- 
ment the carriage drove off, and as it turned the abrupt 
angle formed by the inn, the light of one of its lamps fell, 
with a sudden and momentary glare, on the face of the 
bystander, and discovered the fierce but handsome features 
of the stranger, who had accosted him on the road. This 
little circumstance left a disagreeable impression on his 
mind, which he could not account for, and the first half 
hour of his journey was spent in that uncomfortable state 
which attends a consciousness of acing in a foolish or 
imprudent manner. More than once he hada mind to 
turn back, and to sacrifice the boyish love of effect, or 
whatever it night be, which prompted him to defer hig 
own happiness, and that of his Emma, even for a few 
days; but it is only in good we are irresolute and un« 
steady, in what is otherwise we are all strength and firmness $ 
he therefore struggled with the magnaniity of a martyr 
against the suggestions of common sense, and at length 
succeeded in persuading himself that the line of conduct 
he had adopted was ** wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.” 
In somewhat less than two days after his arrival ag ——, 
the necessary arrang ts were pleted. The whole 
of the first day was pessoa in such a pornt of preparation, 
that he had scarcely a moment to think; but the next 
morning, when his own part was finished, and he had no- 
thing to do but wait the execution of his orders, a feverish 
anxiety took possession of his mind. Often he was on the 
point of ordering his horse and setting off, at a headlong 

allop, for the place he had so ones quitted, leaving” 
his splendid cquipage to follow as it wight; and at lengih 
when every thing was arranged, although it was late in the 
evening, He resulved not to lose another minute. Behold 
him, then, exactly three days from the time he had left 








Clifford ;—-the thought was madness! Again, it was not 
grief, she said, that affected her, any more than love! 


the village, driving furiously along the road, in a very ele. 
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t travelling-carriage drawn by four horses, and attended | parhelions; though it is my opinion a better theory is . 
y two outriders. The clattering of the horses’ hoofs upon | wanted then we vat sepetegter tale aie The *Beauttes of hess, 
the pavement, and the flashing of the lamps, and of the| To preserve from oblivion, an atmospherical appearance - Bee 
lighted windows, as the vehicle rushed along the street of | of a somewhat similar nature, I described and Gqured, in “ Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V a 
the town from which he took his departure, for some mo- | the Medical Repository, vol. V. pp. 210-11, the three sit ‘ 
Ments carried away his attention from the thoughts that | rainbows which _o— at once, on the 17th October, ; 
SOLUTION TO GAME CXXXII. 


had distracted him; a feeling of gratified pride entered his 
mind ; he felt himself to be a man of consequence, and 
antici with an eager delight the surprise of his former 
friends, the humiliation of his enemies, and the unmixed 
happiness of his betrothed love. 

But when the light, and noise, and bustle of the town 
had been left behind, when he was alone and in darkness, 
and not a sound reached his ear, but the npeey and mono- 
tonous tramp of the horses’ feet, and the rushing noise of 
the wheels caer aad smooth a, the ny raged of his 
py gee was changed. Again and again he went over, 
in bis mind, every particular of his short, but important, 
visit to the villages the anecdotes of the landlord, his ren- 
contre with Clifford's friend, the scene in the wood, all 
were examined with the most scrupulous nicety. Could it 
be possible, he asked himself, while a sudden perspiration 
burst over Iris forehead at the terrible imagination, that 
any en circumstance might occur to hasten the 
marriage? Could this mysterious stranger, who had 
forced upon him the yen A of Clifford, haunted his steps 
in the wood, and stared at him with his fierce eyes, as the 
carriage drove off from the inn door, have any influence 
over his destiny? Did he suspect who he was? Had he wit- 
nessed his emotion at the sight of Mr. Stanley's house ? 
Might he not have warned his friend of danger? And might 
not the prompt, bold, sagaciousClifford, have already taken 

to sécure himself against interference? Again the 
image of Emma appeared, sometimes with a reproachful, 
and sometimes a mournful look; ber pale cheek, where 
the marks of recent cng rege had been visible ; her 
heavy and sorrowful eye, that seemed to have been but too 
familiar with untimely tears ; her listless walks; her me- 
laneholy voice ; all rose upon his fancy like accusing wit- 
nesses, : 

His meditations were interrupted by his postillions sud- 
denly palling in their horses. A carriage, it appeared, 


ein gy in the opposite direction, and the night 
being dark, and mel road extremely pat S this i. 
beeen © circumspect. He looked out of the 
but for some moments could only perceive the 
lamps of the other carriage, which was driving with con- 
siderabie . At length, as it came nearer, moving 
more he observed what seemed to him, in his state 
of feverish insensibility, an evil omen of the result of his 
journey ; the postillions wore white cockades, and it ap- 
veared evidently to be a marriage party. The two ve- 
icles were. now by the eeied of — a hems 
slightly as the 3 and Mortimer looked wit! 
grazing s panied tee the opposite window, which was 
open. The look that met his could not be mistaken; it 
had startled him on the solitary road; it had glanced on 
him at the inn door; and the expression of triumph, min- 
gied half with derision, half with pity, which now shone 
with a magnificent and fatal lustre in its glance, withered 
his very soul. Gasping for breath, and catching with con- 
vulsive energy ‘at the window-frame, he stretched forward 
to obtain a view of the bride; their eyes met; a terrible 
shriek rung in the ears of the wretched Mortimer; a 
second came more faintly, and more distant; and a third 
was lost in the rushing of the wheels and the trampling of 
the horses, as he found himself carried with headlong 
speed ———— what matters it whither ? 








Scientific Motices. 





REMARKABLE ATMOSPHERIC APPEARANCES. 
FROM PROFESSOR BILI idee AMBRICAN JOURNAL. 
a 

tslory and Description of some regarkable Atmospheric 
“ noct, as they were observed on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1824, and Sep. 8, 1816, in the United States. 


1801, and quoted Musschenbroeck and Halley for eluci- 
dation: and with the like intention, I also noticed and 
delineated for the same work, vol. X. pp. 409-10, the very 
admirable meteors seen at New York, on the 30th March, 
1807. By consulting the passages referred to, you will 
find I have not been inattentive to such natural occur- 
rences. It is my intention to offer your paper to our Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society, at their next meeting ; 
and to submit its contents to their learned and scientific 
decision.— Yours respectfully, 
SaMuEL L. MITCHILL. 

Delineation of halos which appeared about the sun on 
the 8th of September, 1816—continuance about one hour, 
(from two to three o'clock, p.m.) at Newport, R. I 
observed and delineated by D. Melville. 











SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


salle 
We are informed that some of the editors of the Scotch 
journals assert, that the letter published by the French 
bookseller, purporting to be from Sir Walter Scott, and 
distinctly disavowing the authorship of Waverley and 
other novels ascribed to him, is not genuine. Every 
thing connected with the Scotch novels is out of the ordi- 
nary course. Why should the publisher of the French 
edition of works presumed te be by Sir Walter Scott, put 
forth a letter, stating that the reputed author was not 
the actual author? There can be no question that he 
believed the letter to be genuine, and conceived him- 
self in honour bound to make it public. The course he 
pursued could not possibly serve his own i 
interests, unless it be admitted that the Scotch Novels, 
as they are called, would be less popular, were Sir 
Walter Scott recognised as their author, than when 
the writer was unknown. But why did not Sir Walter 
Scott deny the authenticity of the letter in the French 
papers bearing his signature? Nearly a year has elapsed 
since that letter appeared. In whatever light we contem- 
plate the conduct of Sir Walter Scott in this affair, we 
cannot acquit him of the charge of taking most unwarrant- 
able liberties with his best friends, the public. Had he 
been resolved, either through caprice or interest, to remain 
seven years silent, like the disciples of one of the Greek 
sages, it would have been better than trifling with the pub- 
lic as he has done. When interrogated on the subject of 
the works ascribed to him, he ought to have declined 
giving an answer, leaving those who cared any thing about 
the matter to draw their own inferences from his silence. 
Edit. Kal. 
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{Continust from our last.) Doys. Morn. Buen. Height. Festivals, 4c. 
© of letter from Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill to Charles ch. m.h. m. ft. in.! 
Merfeather, Esq. dated New York, March 13, 1824. poster ar : $ 2 i$ | (Biaarts Last Quarter. 
Dear Sin,—Your letter oes the er gem Thureday..3 $ 2 6 be 153 2 | ; 
phenomena of August 19, the succeedin ay, as| Fr lee SS ane - uli we : 
Sr eee eh coger: |e A Boh 3 ett ek 
uc . ° ' von, - 49m. 
a a te classed among the halos and Tuesday 2711 411 2418 6; aa (the evening. 


S puppoee they mu 


BLACK. 
1. Castle ...F—8/(a) 


WHITE. 
1. Pawn......F-=7 
2. Castle ...G—3 2. Castle ...G—3 
3. Pawn ...G—7X 3. Castle ...G——7 
and the white is stalemated. 


oR, 
a) Castle..G—8 G—6X 
2. Pawn. ...G—6 . 2 Castle ... H—2X 
8. King ...00 G—5 8. Castle ...G—2X 
4. King......F—6 and will win. 
Ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I send you the following chess problem for the 
amusement of those who consult that interesting depart. 
ment of your valaable and entertaining publication, and 
should wish to withhold the solution for a week or two, if 
none of your correspondents answer within that. time. 

March. Cc. 

—— 
NO. CXXXII1. 
The white to move, and checkmate in five moves. 




















ne . DRAUGHTS. . 
e intended to mention, some time since, that if 
Newcastle-under-line correspondent, who lately favourel 
us with the solution of @ eritical position at Draughis 
should visit Li » either on business or pl w 
posh d+ laa a virtuoso, not very far from our office 

m . 


Go Correspondents. 


Tus Rervan.—Westood pledged, in this week's Kalcidescop, 
to introduce the story of the Return, from Head-Plecesant 
Tail-Pleces, about eight columns; and as we did not wish 
to divide it, we have necessarily postponed some oth 
matter. 











Joun Dunn Hunren.—We ghail next week lay before ot 
readers further eviderice of the barefaced ienpoaltion of ths 


Orricas Dacarrion.-We cannot understand the phenom 
non which fs the subject of J. B. S's note. If he will ¥ 
rather more explicit, we will insert the communication. 


We have just received, but have not yet perused, the com 
munication of J. L. C. : 


The stanzas of H. V. J. shall be inserted next week. 
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